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iiaii I facrificcd ecclcfiaftical government and revenues to 
their covetoufnefs and ambition, they would have found no 
colourable neceffity of an army. X. Charles. 

Wc hope tile mercy of God will confider us unto fome 
tnincration of our offences ; yet had not the fincerity of our 
parents fo colourable expectations. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Colourably. adv. [from colourable.'] bpecioufly ; plaufibly. 

1 he procefs, howfoever colourably awarded, hath not hit 
the very mark whereat it was directed. Bacon. 

Coloured, participial aelj. [from colour.'] Streaked; diver- 
hfiel v\ ich variety of hues. 

1 he coloured are coarler juiced, and therefore not fo well* 
and equally concerted. Bacon’s Nat. Hijlory. 

Colouring. n. J. [from coltur] The part of the painter’s 
art tli at teaches to lay on his colours with propriety and beauty. 
f*rom lines drawn true, our eye may trace 

A foot, a knee, a hand, a face ; 

Yet if the colouring be not there. 

At bed ’twill only not difpleafe. Prior. 

Colourist, n. f. [from colour.] A painter who excels in 

r giving the proper colours to his defigns. 

Titian, Paul Veronefe, Van Dyck, and the reft of the 
good coburijls , have come neareft to nature. Dryd. Dufrefnoy. 

Co'lourless. adj. [from colour.] Without colour; not diftin- 
gu idled by any hue ; tranlparent. 

I ranfparent fubftances, as glafs, water and air, when made 
very thin by being blown into bubbles, or otherways formed 
into plates, exhibit various colours, according to their various 
thinnefs ; although, at a greater thicknefs, they appear very 
clear and colourlefs. Newton's Opt. 

Pellucid colour lefs glafs or water, by being beaten into a 
powder or froth, do acquire a very intenfc whitenefs. Bentley. 

COLT. n.f. [coir, Saxon.] 

J . A young horfe : ufed commonly for the male offspring of a 
horfe, as foal for the female. 

The colt hath about four years of growth, and fo the fawn, 
and fo the calf. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory , N°. 759. 

Like colts or unmanaged horfes, we ftart at dead bones and 
lifelefs blocks. Taylor's Holy Living. 

No (ports, but what belong to war, they know ; 

T o break the ftubborn colt, to bend the bow. Dryd. /En. 

2. A young foolifli fellow. 

Ay, that’s a colt^ indeed ; for he doth nothing but talk of 
his horfe. Shakejp. Merchant of Venice. 

To Colt. v. n [from the noun.] To frilk ; to be licentious; 
to run at large without rule ; to riot ; to frolick. 

As foon as they were out of fight by themfelves, they fhook 
oft' their bridles, and began to colt anew more licentioufly 
than before. Spenjer's State of Ireland. 

To Colt. v. a. To befool. 

What a plague mean ye, to colt me thus ? Sh. Hen. IV. 

Colts-foot. n.f. [from colt and foot.] 

It- hath a radiated flower, whole difk confifts of many florets, 
but the crown compofed of many half florets : the embryoes 
arc included in a multifid flowercup, which turns to downy 
feeds fixed in a bed. The fpccics are, 1. Common colts- 
foot. 2. Round leaved fmooth colts-foot of the Alps. 7 he 
firft common in watery places in England ; the fecond grows 
wild upon the Alps : the flowers of this are purple, and thofe 
of the common fort yellow. Miller. 

Colts-tooth. n. f. [from colt and tooth.] 

1. An imperfect or fuperfluous tooth in young horfes. 

2. A love of youthful pleafure ; a difpofition to the practices of 
youth. 

Well faid, lord Sands; 

Your colts-tooth is not caft yet ? — 

— No, my lord ; nor (hall not, while I have a flump. Shah. 

Co'LTtR. n. f. [cukop. Sax. culler, Lat.] The fharp iron of 
a plough that cuts the ground perpendicularly to the (hare. 

Co'ltish. aelj. [from colt.] Having the tricks of a colt; 
wanton. 

Co'lubrin’e. adj. [colubrinus, -Latin.] 

1. Relating to a ferpent. 

2. Cunning; crafty. 

Co'lumbary. n.f. [columbarium, Lat.] A dovecot ; a pigeon- 

houfe. . r 

The earth of columbaries or dovchoufes, is much delircd in 
the artifice of faltpetre. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. 3. 

Columbine. n.J. [columbina, Latin.] 

A plant with leaves like the meadow rue . the flowers are 
pendulous, and of an anomalous figure: the piftil of the 
flower becomes a membranaceous fruit, confifting of many 
pods, each containing many fhining black feeds. Millar. 

Columbines are of feveral forts and colours. They flower 
in the end of May, when few other flowers fhew themfelves. 

Mortimer s Hujbandry. 

Co'lumbine. n.f [columbinus, Lat.] A kind of violet cedour, 
or changeable dove colour. * 

CO'LUMN. n.f. [ columna , Latin.] 

I. A round pillar. , 

Some of the old Greek columns, and altars W'ere broug t 
from the ruins of Apollo’s temple at Delos. Peacham. 
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Round broken columns clafping ivy twin’d. p.,, 

2. Nay body of certain dimenfions prefling vertically upou“us* 

The whole weight of any column of the atmofpherc, and 
hkcw.fc the fpecifick gravity of its bafes, arc certainlv known 
bymanyexpenments Bentley’s ScrZf. 

3. [ n the military art.] The long file or row of troops, or of 
baggage, of an army in its march. An army marches in one 
aHow thrCe ’ ° r m ° re co * unins > according as the ground will 

4. [With printers.] A column is half a page, when divided 
into two equal parts by a line palling through the middle 
from the top to the bottom; and, by feveral parallel lines! 
pages are often divided into three or more columns 

COLU'MNAR. > ,. -r ; i t- 

Column a'rian. \ ad] ‘ L from cclusrM -\ Formed in columns. 

White columnar fpar, out of a ftone-pit. JVooclw. on Eo/Tils. 

Colures .n.f. [coluri, Latin; **>.ot/ ; -ot.] 

I wo great circles fuppofed to pafs through the poles of the 
world : one through the equinodfial points Aries and Libra ; 
the other through the folftitial points, Cancer and Capricorn. 
They are called the equinodfial and folftitial colure:, and divide 
the ecliptick into four equal parts. The points where they 
interfedf the echptick are called the cardinal points. Harris. 

Thrice the equinodfial line 
He circled ; four times crofs’d the car of night 
F rom pole to pole, travelling each colure. Milton’s Par. Lojl. 

Co'lwort. n.f. See Colewort. 

CO'MA. n.f. [xu 4 m ] A morbid difpofition to fleep ; a 
lethargy. 

Coma'rt. n.f. 

By the fame comart. 

And carriage of the articles defign’d. 

His fell to Hamlet. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

Coma'te. n.f. [ con and mate.] Companion. 

My comates and brothers in exile. Shakefp. As you like it. 

Comato'se. adj. [from coma.] Lcthargick; fleepy to a dif- 
cafe. 

Our beft caftor is from Ruflia ; the great and principal 
ufe whereof, inwardly, is in hyftcrical and comatofe cafes. 

Grew’ s Mufaum. 

COMB in the end, and Comp in the beginning of names, feem 
to be derived from the Britifh hum, which fignifies a low 
fituation. Gibfon’s Canulen. 

Comb, in Cornijh, fignifies a valley, and had the fame mean- 
ing anciently in the French tongue. 

COMB. n.f. [camb, Saxon ; kam, Dutch.] 

1. An inftrument to feparate and adjuft the hair. 

By fair Ligea’s golden comb. 

Wherewith (ne fits on diamond rocks. 

Sleeking her foft alluring locks. Milton. 

I made an inftrument in fafhion of a comb, whofo teeth, 
being in number fixteen, were about an inch and a half broad, 
and the intervals of the teeth about two inches wide. Newton. 

2. The top or creft of a cock, fo called from its pectinated in- 
dentures. 

Cocks have great combs and fpurs, hens little or none. Bacon. 

High was his comb, and coral-red withal, 

With dents embattl’d, like a caftle-wall. Dryden. 

3. The cantons in which the bees lodge their honey. Perhaps 
from the fame word which makes the termination of towns, 
and fignifies hollow or deep. 

This in affairs of ftate. 

Employ’d at home, abides within the gate, 

To fortify the combs, to build the wall, 

To prop the ruins, left the fabrick fall. Dryd. Virg. Georg. 

To Comb. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To divide, and clean, and adjuft the hair with a comb. 

Her care (hall be 

To comb your noddle with a three-legg’d ftool. Shakefpeat e. 
Divers with us, that are grown grey, and yet would appear 
young, find means to make their hair black, by combing ir, 
as they fay, with a leaden comb, or the like. Bacons Eat. Hjl. 

She with ribbons tied ; 

His tender neck, and comb’d his filken hide. Dryden > n. 
There was a fort of engine, from which were exten e 
twenty long poles, wherewith the man-mountain combs is 

head. , L I 

2 . To lay any thing confifting of filaments fmooth, bycliaw 
ing through narrow interftices; as, to comb wool. 

Comb-brush, n.f. [comb and brujh.] A brufh to clean com s. 

Comb-maker, n f. [comb and maker.] One whole tra cisto 


make combs. 


and 


This wood is of ufe for the turner, engraver, carver, 
combmaker. Mortimer's Husbandry- 

To COMBAT, v. n. [embattre, Fr.] To fight; generally 

in a duel, or hand to hand. , r 

Pardon me, I will not combat in my (hirt. bbakejpeare. 

To Co'mbat. v. a. To oppofe; to fight. 

Love yields at laft, thus combated by pride, ... 

And (he 1’ubmits to be the Roman s bride. r , _ 

Ce'MBAT. n.f. [from the verb.] Contcft ; batde; 
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flrife; oppnfition generally between two; but fometimes it is 

ufed for battle. . „ , 

Thofe regions were full both of cruel monfters and mon- 
ftrous men ; all which, by private combats , they delivered the 
countries of. . / nc), . 11. 

But, oh, the noble combat that, twixt joy and iorrow, was 
fought in Paulina ! She had one eye declined for the : ofs ot 
her hufband, another elevated that the oracle was fulfilled. 

Shakefp care s fr inter s I ale. 

The combat now by courage muft be try’d. Dryden. 

Co'mbatant. n.f. [c.mbattant, french.] 

1. He that fights with another; ducllift ; antagomft in arms. 

So frown’d the mighty combatants, that hell 
Grew darker at their' frown. Milton's Paradife Lof, b. u. 

Who, fingle combatant, 

Ducl’d their armies rank’d in proud array, 

Himfelf an army. Miltons Agoniflcs , l. 344. 

He with his fword unflieath’d, on pain of life. 
Commands both combatants to ceafc their ftrife. Dryden. 
Like defpairing combatants they ftrive againftyou, as if they 
had beheld unveiled the magical fliield of Ariofto, which daz- 
zled the beholders with too much brightnefs. Dryden. 

2. A champion. 

When any of thofe combatants drips his terms of ambi- 
guity, I (hall think him a champion for knowledge. Locke. 

3. With for before the thing defended. 

Men become combatants for thofe opinions. Locke. 

Co'mber. n.f. [from comb ] He whofe trade it is to difen- 
tangle w'ool, and lay it fmooth for the fpinner. 

Co'mbinate. adj. [from combine.] Bethrothcd; promifed; 
fettled by compart. A word of Shakefpeare; 

She loft a noble brother ; with him the finew of her for- 
tune, her marriage dowry ; with both, her combinate hufband, 
this well feeming Angelo. Shakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 

Combination, n.f. [from combine.] 

1. Union for fome certain purpofe; aflbeiation ; league. A 
combination is of private perfons, a confederacy of (fates or 
fovereigns. 

This cunning cardinal 
The articles o’ th’ combination drew. 

As himfelf pleas’d. Shakefpeare’ s Henry VIII. 

2. It is now generally ufed in an ill fenfe ; but was formerly in- 
different. 

They aim to fubdue all to their ow r n will and power, un- 
der the difguifes of holy combinations. K. Charles. 

3. Union of bodies, or qualities ; commixture; conjunction. 

'• Thefc natures, from the moment of their firft combination , 
have been and are for ever infeparable. Hooker , b. v. f 52. 

Refolution of compound bodies by fire, does not fo much 
enrich mankind as it divides the bodies ; as upon the fcore of 
its making new compounds by new combinations. Boyle. 

Ingratitude is always in combination with pride and hard- 
heartednefs. South’s Sermons; 

4. Copulation of ideas in the mind. 

I hey never fuffer any ideas to be joined in their under- 
ftandings, in any other or ftrongcr combination than what their 
own nature and correfpondcncc give them. Locke. 

5. Combination is ufed in mathematicks, to denote the va- 

riation or alteration of any number of quantities, letters, 
founds, or the like, in all the different manners poflible. 
I bus the number of poflible changes or combinations of the 
twenty-four letters of the alphabet, taken firft two by two, 
then three by three, c s’e. amount to 1,391,724,288,887,252, 
929,425,1 2K,4 9 3, 4 °2, 2oo. " Chambers. 

lo C OMBI'NE. v. a. [combiner, Fr. btnos j ting ere. 1 

1. To join together. 

Ret us not then fufpert our happy ftate. 

As not fecurc to fingle or combin'd. Miltons Paradife Lojl. 

2. To link in union. 

God, the beft maker of all marriages, 

Combine your hearts in one, your realms in one. Shak. H. V. 

3 1 0 agree ; to accord ; to fettle by compart. 

Mv heart’s dear love is fer on his fair daughter; 

As mine on her s, foher’s is fet on mine, 

And all combin'd , fave what thou mull combine 
By h, .ly marriage. Shakefpeare' s Romeo and Juliet. 

A- 10 join words or ideas together; oppofed to analyfe. 

To Combi ne, v. n. 

1. I o coale fee ; to unite each with other. Ufed both of things 
and perfons. ® 

Honour and policy, like unfever’d friends 
F th war, do grow together: grant that, and tell me 
In peace what eath of them by th’ «ther lofes, 

That they combine not there ! Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

To unite in friendfliip or defign. 

Combine together ’gainft the enemy; 

For thele doraeftick and particular broils 
Are not the queftion here. Shakefpeare’ s King Lear. 

. You with your foes combine, 

nd feem your own deftrurtion to defirrn Drvd durenav 

,4 Wanting fcomX cr£ ^ 

Wnat, is your crcll a coxcomb ? ^ 


—A comblefs cock, fo Kate will be my hen. Shakefpeare. 

COMBU'oT. adj. [from cumburo, cutnbuflum, Latin. J 

When a planet is not above eight degrees and a halt edit. . . 
from the fun, either before or after him, it is (aid to 

bull, or in combujlion. . TT 

Comestible, adj. [comburo combuflum, Lat.] Having ine 
quality of catching fire; fufceptible of fire. 

Charcoals, made out of the wood of oxycedar, are white, 
becaufe their vapours are rather fulphurous than of any other 
tombujlibie fubftancc. Brown's Vulgar En ours, b. vi. c. > 2. 

Sin is to the foul like fire to combujiible matter, it aflimila e 
before it deftroys it. , South s Sermons 

They are but ftrewed over with a little penitential allies ; 
and will, as foon as they meet with combuflible ^matter, fl.ime 

out. . Dc °y °f Put) ' 

The flame dial! dill remain ; 

Nor, ’till the fuel peri(h, can decay, 

By nature form’d on things combujiible to prey. Dryden. 

Combu'stibleness. n.f. [from combujiible.] Aptnefs to take, 
fire. 

Combu'stion. n.f. [French] 

1. Conflagration; burning; confumption by fire. 

The future conduijlion of the earth is to be ufhered in 
accompanied with all forts of violent impreflions upon nature. 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

2. Tumult; hurry; hubbub; buftle; hurly burly. 

Mutual combuflions, bloodfhcds, and waftes may enforce 
them, through very fainenefs, after the experience of f® end- 
Iefs miferies. Hooker, b. iv. fell. 14- 

Prophecying, with accents terrible. 

Of dire combujlion, and confus’d events. 

New- hatch’d to th’ woeful time. Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 
Thofe long and cruel wars between the houfes of Y ork and 
Lancaftcr, brought all England into an horrible combujlion. 

Raleigh’) Ejfays. 

How much more of pow’r. 

Army againft army, numberlefs, to raife 
Dreadful combujlion warring, and difturb. 

Though notdeftroy, their happy native feat 1 Milt. Pa. Lojl. 

But fay, from whence this new combujlion fprings ? Dryd. 
It moves in an inconcciveable fury and combujlion, and at 
the fame time with an exaeft regularity. Addifon’s Guardian. 

To COME. v. n. pret. came , particip. come, [coman, Saxon ; 
komen, Dut. kommen, German.] 

1. To remove from a diftant to a nearer place; to arrive. Op- 
pofe to go. 

And troubled blood through his pale face was feen 
To come and go, with tidings from the heart. Fairy Queen. 

Crefar will come forth to-day. Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 

Coming to look on you, thinking you dead, 

I fpake unto the crown as having fenfe. Shakefp. Her.. IV. 

The colour of the king doth come and go, 

Between his purpofe and his conference. Shakefp. K. John. 
The Chriftiaris having flood almoft all the dav in order of 
battle, in the fight of the enemy, vainly expe&ing when he 
(hould come forth to give them battle, returned at night into 
their camp. Knolles’s Hijlory of the Turks . 

’Tis true that fince the fenate’s fuccour came. 

They grow more bold. Dryden’ s Tyrannick Love. 

This Chriftian woman ! 

Ah ! there the mifehief comes. Rowe’s Royal Convert. 

2. To draw near ; to advance towards. 

By the pricking of my thumbs. 

Something wicked this way comes. Shakefp. Maclet’-. 

3» To move in any manner towards another ; implying the idea 
of being received by another, or of tending towards another. 
The word always refpe&s the place to which the motion 
tends, . not that place which it leaves ; yet this meaning is 
fometimes almoft cvanelccnt and imperceptible. 

I did hear 

The galloping of horfe : who was’t came by ? Sh. Macbeth. 
Bid them cover the table, ferve in the meat, and we will 
come in to dinner. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

As foon as the commandment came abroad, the children of 
Ifrael brought in abundance the firft fruits. 2 Chron. xxxi. 5. 

Knowledge is a thing of their own invention, or which 
they come to by fair rcafoning. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

It is impoflible to come near your lordlhip at any time, 
without receiving fome favour. Congr. Dedic. to Old Batchelor. 
None may come in view, but fuch as are pertinent. Locke. 
No perception of bodies, at a diftance, may be accounted 
for by the motion of particles coming from them, and ftrikine 
on our organs Lod f 

l hey take the colour of what is laid before them, and as 
foon lofe and refign it to the next that happens to come in their 

W3 £ j l, , , . „ n Locke. 

Y° d . ^ as rnac ^ e ^ lc worhl harmonious and beau- 

tiful without us; but it will never come into our heads all at 
once. r , 

4 - To proceed ; to iffue. ‘ 

Behold, my fon, which came forth of my bowels, feeketh 
m y 1,fe ’ 2 xt 
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